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REMARKS, etc. 


GENTLEMEN, 


OUR pamphlet concerning : Education 
| hath, as you muſt have heard, made 
ſome tt! in the city. Many have approved of 
it ; ſome have cenſured parts of it; and there are 
others who have railed at you, and condemned 
it by the lump. However, I think you need. 
not be much diſcouraged, that public orations 
are begun to be delivered againſt you, ſet off 
with abundance of high-ſounding and frightful 
epithets : epithets! however well choſen and 
mannerly they might appear; with whatever at- 
tention they were liſtened to by the grave, learn- 


ed, and admiring audience, are not deciſive ar- 

guments. If you have heard of them, I think. 
you may well {light them if you have not, I 
would not adviſe you to be at any trouble to en- 


ure about them: eruptions of zeal and FAYE: 


2 


1 J 
may be very harmleſs; and at any rate it is beſt 
to let them alone, and ſuffer them to ſubſide of 


themſelves. 
I got the pamphlet ſo ſoon as it reached Glaſ- 
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gow : I have peruſed it, I believe, with more 
than ordinary attention; and I am tempted to 


do a thing which is not a little out of my way. 
As an impartial by- ſtander, J am going to make 
a few remarks upon your letter; but with a 
freedom ſimilar to that which you have aſſumed. 
You cannot be offended reaſonably, if yourſelves 
are treated in the like manner as you have ven- 
tured to treat others. I ſet down things as they 


f occur to me, without following your order, or 

even attempting to obſerve any ſort of method. 8 

ö But, firſt, I will frankly acknowlege, that there «| 

4 is nothing extravagant in the plan which you : 
| propoſe ; it might very eaſily be executed, and 
ö would be of unſpeakable advantage. This is 
not the firſt time T have thought of the matter. 
'H ns firmly believe, that if ſome ſuch courſe of edu- 
li cation had been delivered for theſe fifty or ſixty 
. years paſt, our country, at this day, would have 
| been in a ſtate of improvement, which 1 it cannot 


arrive at for many years to come. 
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But the propoſed Academy would be far more 
complete; if ſome of the genteel exerciſes, ſuch as 
horfemanſhip, were taught at it. This, as J have 
heard, is already done at Perth; and ſurely it is 
as neceſſary, and may be done as eaſily, at Glal- 
gow... Though the art of ſiting firmly and grace- 
fully on horſeback has. been much neglected, it 
is a yaluable and manly piece of education: the 
things you mention are very ſuitable to us; but 
if they are now to be tayght, a abe 
made for teaching this alſo. 

I muſt} alſo grapt;; fp Hon, that we as 


ee in ee are 1 eee 


cenſure, The caſe is, ſufficiently; underſtood, 


even by thole who are unwilling to confeſs the 


truth of it. Without all queſtion, education 


might ęaſily be put upon a much more advanta- 


geous footing., I have heard ſa many good judg- 


es, and indeed every one that I converſe with, 
of this opinion, that I ſuppoſe, there are 


but. very few who will offer to diſpute the point 


with, you. By all that J can- learn, it is almoſt 
the, univerſal opinion in this place, that if we 
would 8 any general benefit from a courſe 
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of ſchool education, either the plan that is pur. 


ſued in the univerſity muſt be greatly altered, or 
ſome other proper method of education muſt be 


fallen upon. 

REMARK 1. But whether your letter is wrote 
in the propereſt ſtrain to obtain either the one 
or the other of theſe ends, is with me, and ſeye- 
ral others, a very great queſtion. You have, it 
is apprehended, indulged yourſelyes in too much 
acrimony of expreſſion ; which, the more foun- 
dation there is for it, the perſons concerned will 
the leſs excuſe. The ſenſe which themſelves 
have of the inutility of what they teach will ap- 
pear in proportion to the ſtrength of their reſent- 
ment; but this brings about no change. With 


too little reſerve you have told them their faults; 


and, as is uſual, they will be the more tenacious 


of them. They will be at the more pains to de- 


fend, or palliate what is manifeſtly wrong; and, 
perhaps „ will affect to ſet the higheſt value upon 
the very things you chiefly blame. T hey will 
avail themſelves of the keeneſs of your ſtile, com- 


plain of rude uſage; maintain that, all you lay 
proceeds from mere ſpleen; and continue to 


reach juſt as they did before. 
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6-4-4 1 
When, in any writing, the faults of men are 
openly cenſured, the perſons, aimed at, will cry 
out againſt the performance as ſcurrilous, be it 


expreſſed in ever ſo modeſt terms. Burt, to be 


plain with you, there are ſome paſſages in your 


Letter, which, I am ſure, will appear to be fa- 


tirical. That way of writing has, no doubt, 
been eſteemed uſeful to laugh or ſhame men 
out of their follies; but, to gain ſo good an end, 


it bad need to be managed by a very delicate 


hand. To reproach a man too roughly, even for 


ſelf. 


' You had been ſtung with indignation to ſee 


yourſelves laughed at, on account of your igno- 


rance ; and you preſently begin to think of an 


apology : but, in my opinion, before you had 
far down to write your Letter, you ought firſt 
to have been in a meek and calm temper, and to 
have uſed none bur ſoft and ſoothing expreſſions: a 


and it is well if, with all this art, you could have 
ſucceeded. It is no eaſy matter to prevail with 
a ſociety to rectify wrong meaſures, or to depart 


from what promotes their intereſt, or contributes 
to their eaſe. To abandon uſurped power,” 


his real faults, is to make a ſatire againſt one's 
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leaſt, unneceſſary ſatire. | 
Thus have you tempted the univerſityr mike 


ſays a celebrated hiſtorian * ſeating of a Ker. 


tain convocation, eto renounce lucrative error, 


* ſacrifice which the virtue of individuals 


«« has, on ſome occaſions, offered to truth; but, 
« from any ſociety of men, no ſuch! effort can 


c be expected. The corruptions of a ſociety, 


recommended by common utility, and juſtifi 


« ed by univerſal practice, are viewed by its 


ce members without ſhame or hotror, and re- 
e formation never proceeds froin themſelves, 


cc but is always forced upon them by ſome fo- 


R 


0 reign hand.” It was to be feared, that, at any 


rate, the behaviour of the learned ſociety might 


have been ſuitable to this unfeeling and Inflex- 


ible ſpirit, But much more this is to be fear- 


ed now, after you have irritated them by, 1 will 


| fay, your indelicate, and, in Tome inſtances at 
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no alterations in their teaching: nor have you 
taken the moſt likely way to get the Acaden 
erected. It is much queſtioned, whether it was 
prudent | in you to take ſuch particular f notice of 


two eminent gentlemen” in this city. Lou Judged 
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15 'Dr, Norzxrson. s Hiſtory of Scotland, vol I, 
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E #3 
that this would, at leaſt, no way mar the end you 
propoſe: but were you right in that judginent, 
or were you under a miſtake? Have we not 
many other able men? Why celebrate two of 
your fellow-citizens only, and overlook all the 
reſt ? Will not theſe laſt, will not every one of 
them, who i is of a natrow turn of mind, be pro- 
voked ? Though they may be convinced of the 
utilicy of the ſcheme propoſed, will they not 


throw all the obſtructions they can in the way, 


that the propoſal may not ſucceed? Have you 
not unwarily given them ſome cauſe to do ſo? 
Is it to be expected that every one will advance 
a public-ſpirited meaſure, when he himſelf hag 
been unhandſomely treated ? And, is it not a 
great pity, that an uſeful defign ſhould be marted 


or retarded, by the uncautiouſneſs of thoſe, who 


were forward enough to undertale, and ſeem · 
ed to be in earneſt to promote it? 
Beſides, it is doubted, whether you were the 


proper perſons to propoſe a Reform in the matter 


of education: if the propoſal had come from ſome 
of our moſt wealthy and experienced Citizens, 
even though it had been wrote with no more 


ſpirit,” it would haye had a far better chance to 
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be put in execution. Many a good motion has 
been rejected, becauſe of the low condition or 
character of him who made it. Some great and 
happy changes may have been begun and effected 
by weak inſtruments: but our people of note will 
hardly eſpouſe or forward a ſcheme, propoſed 
by thoſe who are ſuppoſed to be far inferior 
to our middle rate citizens. It is delicate to 
ſpeak out on this point ; Jou will underſtand my 
meaning. * 
REMARK 2. In your Lefcription of a, Teacher 
of the Claſſics, you ſeem to inſinuate that there 
either has been. formerly, or exiſts at preſent, 
ſome Profeſſor, who reads and explains every 
part of Horace, without miſſing a line; at leaſt, 
unleſs I and many others are-miſtaken, this muſt 
be your meaning. Now, this I look upon as a 
groundleſs and malicious calumny. I flatly con. 
tradict it: I affirm that it is impoſſible there ever 
was or can be any ſuch Teacher. There was 
none ſo indiſcreet in my time; and if any. ſuch 
extraordinary perſon had ſtarted up ſince, I 
think, I muſt have heard of him, Who can be- 
heve, that any perſon ſhould have ſo ſmall a ſhare 
of delicacy, or common ſenſe, as to explain. the 
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Epodes, and ſeveral paſſages of the Satires, of 


Horace, before a numerous meeting of young 
men? And if one did actually read ſuch ſmutty 


paſſages, could he be ſo far maſter of himſelf, 


s to read them without any emotion? You de- 
ſcribe a man, juſt like ſome king or emperor, 1 
have read of, who, it is aid, heard of his wife's 
ny killed, without feeling or diſcovering either 
pity, or ſorrow, or anger, or joy. I muſt fay 
you! re been in ſome odd temper of mind, 


7 | when you wrote what no man will ever believe. 
F. Remark 3. T am of opinion; that before you 
"I had blamed the courſe of philoſophy, taught at 

the univerſity, you ſh,uld, firſt, have made a 


full enumeration of the ſeveral things delivered 
in that courſe. 


The Profeſſor of Wie begins wich reading a a 


little Gteek; then teaches terms, propoſit tions, 


Sg nd the other forms of arguing; chen 
B 3 


This, at leaſt, would have been 
fair dealing; and hereby your readers would 
have. been better able to 1 whether: Four: 
b cenſure is well or ill founded. | 
 * The courſe of philoſophy i is finiſhed in makes | 
ſeſſions: one at Wye." one at F ethics, and one e at 
natural philoſophy. | F 
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12 J 
ſomething about ideas, and the diviſion of them ; 


and next proceeds to metaphyſics, 


The Profeſſor of ethics gives a ſketch of logic 


and metaphyſics; then a eourſe of pheumatolopy, 


and his ſyſtem of morality, and juriſprudence. 
The Profeſſor of natural philoſophy explains 


Sir Iſaac Newton's three laws of nature; then 
the five mechanic powers; gives an idea of hy- 


droſtatics; and demonſtrates a few kane 


in optics and aſtronsm ye 


By this full view of the courſe, it would jake 


appeared, that, neither hiſtory, nor geography, 
nor chronology, are among the things taught; 


and, perhaps, ſome part of your reaſoning might 


have been ſu perſeded, or, at leaſt, it would have 


carried in it more evidence and foree. 

I could have furniſhed you with a deeiſiye 
proof, that ſome of the things you judge to be 
of ſo much importance, were not always exclud- 
ed from the courſe of philoſophy, taught in this 
univerſity. Looking lately among old books, 1 


got in my hand a manuſcript of the lectures de- 
livered more chan a hundred years ago; and I 
found in it a pretty accurate treatiſe of geogta- 
phy, and another of chronology, © Under this 


E 
laſt head, pains had been taken to cauſe the 


ſtudents andeizad; the epact, the golden num 
ber, the eyele of che ſun, the indictions, the 


olympiads, the æra of Nabonaſſar, and the Ju- 
lian period. Some of theſe are very ſimple 


things; but now boys, When they leave the 
college, do not underſtand them, and, perhaps, 
have never heard of them: ſo that long ago, 
- ſome of theſe very branches of ſcience were in 


vogue, which at this day are eſteemed important. 


For what eauſe they were left out, and whether 
the things taught inſtead of them are of leſs or 
more value; or whether, when almoſt every 
other art is improved, the art of teaching in 
univerſities has dwindled and decayed, I had ra- 


ther leave to be inveſtigated and determined by 


you, than run the riſk of paſſing 2 wrong dg 
ment myſelf. ; 


RENMAAK Po 1 * ſeyer * 8 are n opi- 


nion, that you inveigh too ſeverely againſt logic. 
Tbey think that you decry the art of reaſoning, | 
and arrainging one's thoughts in a natural order. 
They alledge that in ſo ſhort a diſcourſe you have 
5 ſometimes uſed weak arguments, and have, be · 
- trayed ignorance of method oftener than once; 


: C14 1] 
and that it is no wonder you diſparage what you 
do not underſtand. I believe, I could point out 
ſome errors of that fort: but you have ſo can. 
didly confeſſed your ignorance, and ſo feelingly 
deplored the cauſes of it, that T chooſe not to 
make any remarks on that head, which other: 
wiſe I ſhould not have failed to do. 1 ſuppoſe, 
however, though you ſeem, indeed, to have ex- 
preſſed your meaning too ſtrongly, that you did 
not intend to vilify the art of reaſoning, but only 
the dry and technical logie of the ſchools: and 
J think you have not been well informed con- 
cerning a fact, which might have been brought 
out on this part of your ſubject. I have obſerv. 
ed how logic has been taught here for theſe 
thirty years; and there is one thing I wonder 
much at: moſt of the ſeſſion is ſtill conſumed in 
teaching ſyllogiſms; but the old practice of de- 
fending and impugning theſe has altogether gone 
into deſuetude. This ſeems very ſtrange. Why 
take up ſo long time about ſyllogiſms, and not 

reach the ſtudents the practice of diſpuring? I 
this laft is confeſſed to be uſeleſs, the firſt muſt 
be ſo too. If there Was teaſon' that the one 
ſhould fal ro the e chere was che fate 


E | 
reaſon that the other ſhould have fallen along 


| with it. This is ſuch an inconſiſteney, that had 
you known it, or attended to it, J believe you 


would have been ready enough to mention it, 
and, perhaps, to expatiate upon it. 

Iéecall it an inconſiſtency in E 7 CRY 
it is, perhaps, no loſs to the ſcholars that diſput · 
ing is come to an end: it might bring them in 
conceit with quibbling, and teach them to be liti- 


gious, which would be neither to their honour, nor 


their profit. A learned Jeſuit &, ſome of whoſe 
writings fell in my way a long while ago, makes 
himſelf merry with a certain nation, that lies ome 


| where on the weſt fide of England, who, he ſays, 
are all born logicians. They are continually em- 


ployed about the univerſals, the ens rationis, and 
the metaphyſical degrees: they feed on chi · 
meras, and enter furiouſly into the diſputes of 
the ſchools. | | 
Gens ratione furens, et mentem paſta ab maeri c. 
However, in his judgment, they are at leaſt no 
better qualified for the arts, either of peace or 
war, than their neighbours, who have no ſuch . 
quibbling or polemical diſpoſition. 5 

My opinion about the ordinary logic and me- 


pere Tarteron, 


— 


— 16 ] 

it | | taphiyſics is, perhaps, not very much different 

i from this. gentleman's, and from yours; büt I 
a 


e 


like not to ſay ſo keen things againſt them, as 
| you have done. I chooſe rather to expreſs my 
i ; ſentiments in the words of a noble author of ex- 
| 9 ; quiſite taſte, whoſe judgment ĩs eſteemed correct, 
k FE and was once highly revered in this univerſity, 
0 « Had,” ſays he &, the craftieſt of men, for 
1 | « many ages together, been employed in finding 
it out a method to confound teaſon; and degrade 
the underſtanding of mankind, they could not, 
ö bi 4 perhaps, have ſucceeded better W N the 
10 « eſtabliſhing of ſuch a mock-ſcience,”.. | / 
45 REMARK 5. It appears to me that ahers'i is 
| a truth in what you have ſaid about morality. 
The eaſieſt and moſt uſeful things ought, certain 
ly, to be firſt taught: and if the nature, limits, 
N and extent of the particular virtues were once 
| 1 5 tolerably underſtood, the different ſchemes f 
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moral philoſophy might be well enough explain 
ed to the ſtudents in a week or two; which is 
full as much time as they deſerve, or as in 
prudence ought to be beſtowed on them. T have 
heard of teachers who reaſoned fo long about the 
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oth of moral virtue, that they ſeemed to have 
brought themſelves and their ſcholars to a belief, 
'that there was no obligation at all upon them to 


n morality. 
To diſpute about theſe different tems! has 


been long faſhionable, and yet nothing ſeems to 


be more miſjudged. Ts it the aim of morality to 


improve the heart, and direct the practice? or, is 


it to exerciſe the underſtanding, and ſtrengthen 
the faculty of reaſoning? This laſt end might 


be better promoted by mathematics than by me- 
taphyſics: and if there are ſome of thoſe ſchemes 
which are curious, their value decreaſes, and 


they ought to be the leſs dwelt upon, in propor- 
tion as they are difficult to be underſſood. 
A pedantic rhetorician in antient times afforded 


much diverſion. He invented, or profeſſed, the 
art of obſcurity. 
would he ſay to his ſcholars, © expreſs your- 


Parken your ſentiments,” 


“ ſelves by enigmas, that people may not un- 
“ derſtand you:“ And when he had put toge- 


ther, or made up, a ſtring of jingling ſounds, with- 
out meaning, That, he ſaid, that period is ex- 
wy cellent! TI underſtand it not myſelf! I” 


9 diverſi on {omewhat_ G milar to hit. Has 
o- 


E 18 
been given by many teachers, ſince the re. 
vival of learning in Europe. One either 1 in. 


vented or patched up a \yſtem, and gravely : - 
employed himſelf in teaching and repeating | 7 
it over every year, as if there had not been f 1 
many other rhings that were more generally uſe. | : 
ful, and many books that had as much merit as | 5 
what he had invented or ſet together. Diſcern E 8 
ing people ſaw, that, at any rate, he was paying 5 
a very great compliment to himſelf: and yet,, 
i for ſeveral ages, there has been a ſucceſſion of | 
1 | teachers, who all followed much the ſame track, | 
each of them! in bis own Particular way. 1 here FR 
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} 
ſeems to have been ſome faſcination i in this: matter 


16 810 


for, if after ſome years experience, any 0 one of 1 
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them found, that there was not above one in ten 1 
who underſtood what he eſteemed | ſo wuch, he 2 
muſt have been deſperately, and over head and * 
cars, dewitched with his notions, | if he fill con. 
tinued to inſiſt principally, upon them. Could any 1 
thing have brought him to think juſtly of his f. 
8 vourite ſyſtem, it would have been his own ob = 
ſervation, that ! it was, and muſt have been, unin- 
relligible; ſince, in many repeated trials, he bin. 
ſelf was incapable to throw light upon i, or to 


make his ſcholars comprehend i it, 


A 
8 x have nete thought, that "the things 
taught in our univerſities ought | to be aſcertained, 


4 


he. re. 
Sl "NF ly $ 4 and fixed by law, and altered according to the 
PE250g . 1 neceſſity of the times. & 4 number of wiſe and 
t been | 5 good men might pitch upon thoſe parts of ſcience, 
1 which are moſt likely to render the youth uſeful, 


nerit 8 and to warm their hearts wich the love of virtue; 


Diſcern 8 


ly uſe. : 


and each profeſſor might have his particular; part ; 
paying . aſſigned him, which he was invariably to keep 


nd yet, þ 
ſſion of 
e track, | 
There 1 


nr: 


matter: co philoſophy for, as I ſaid before, it is, and 


one of 6 =& 
y 2 * 1 
e 4 . 5 
e in ten; 
4 4 * a. . * N (bor 


- feſſor labouring at a minute, partial, or Vro- 


uch, he | 

a Fl and 9 

tall; con 
FRY 

uld an) BY was no longer! heard of. While be lived, i was alo- 

f his fa BS £14 


HAV 1 


| row bounds: : and i it was a temporary o one too ; Fe 
L | when be died, it died with him, and had - 
YA ſtrength to ſurvive] him. : 
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* See Lord KAI Ms' Elements of Criticiſm. 


by. Something like this ſeems to have been done 
at the founding of univerſit ties: : it is done in En- Y 
"gland with reſpeck to the grammar there taught, a 
J and ſeems, : at leaſt, full a as neceſſiry with reſpe& a 


Was ever thought, odd enough, to ſee A pro 
E | pian ſyſtem *, oY if it had been the only 
"0 thing worthy to be known; and that whenever 


he 15 ſucceeded by another, his idol of a ſyſtem ” 


cal morality, and circumſcribed within very 1 nar- 5 
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[ 20 J 
Beſides, the frequent * from ſyſtem 
to ſyſtem is really dangerous. One is certain, 
that morality ariſes from one thing; another 5 
keenly affirms that it ſprings from a different 
ſource; a third pretends to prove that it comes 
from neither of the former: and half thinking 
people are tempted to ſuſpect that chere is no 


firm foundation of morality at all. 


REMARK 6. Bur in all your lerer, bine 
at firſt reading, appeared to me ſo great a para- 
dox, as that which you allege concerning ſtudents | 
of divinity, namely, that there is no diſcernable . 


difference, whether they have been the ſcholars 


of a weak or a learned profeſſor. I was ſhocked 
at this. 'F pauſed, and conſidered it again and 
again. I had the patience to examine into facts, 
and began to ſee, what I wondered I did not ſee 
at firſt, that you « did not advance this without 
very good foundation. But you will forgive me 
to ay, that that part of your letter is ſuperficial. * 
The thought! Is only ſtarted: it deſerved to have 


been kept! in view, and purſued a little. 


15 Was myſelf a fort of ſtudent for a very long iy 


rime before 1 applied to buſineſs; . and, for at 
leaſt thirty years paſt, Ibave obſeryed the accom· 


[21 J 
pliſhments of moſt of the ſtudents who have been 


licenſed in and about this city: and, to ſpeak with 
the ntmoſt impartiality, after having conſidered 


the matter with ſerious attention, I cannot ſay 
that the preachers, in general, were remarkably 
either better or worſe, whoever was the profeſ- 


ſor. Nay, when J compare the times with the 


moſt accurate care, I am forced to think, that be- 
tween'twenty and thirty years ago, there was a 


greater number of ſenſible and good pulpit-men 


licenſed; than have ever- appeared within ſo ſhort 


a a compaſs of years, ſince that time. I imagined, 


however, that it was poſſible I might be miſtaken 
in this opinion, 2rilt T purpoſely coriverſed with 
ſeveral grave and intell gent men, wha confirm- 
ed me ſtrongly in n 

J have kept up an acquaintance with the cler- 


gy in feveral presbyteries round this city; and 


J have heard them often, and almoſt unanimouſ- : 

ly, complaining, that, for | the moſt part, thoſe 5 
who haye been ſettled among them, within theſe 
twelve or ſixteen years, do not, in ability, equal 
thoſe who went before chem. Perhaps ſome 
ſmall allowance might be: made for that propen : 
ſity which moſt men bave' to commend the dead | 
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L 221 of. ; 
more than the living: but there is alſo a ſtrong 
and general bias in favour of young beginners. 
However, all that I conclude from ſo unanimous 


a complaint is, that the preachers who have been 


lately licenſed, or have lately entered into the 


miniſtry, are not, generally ſpeaking, ' poſſeſſed 
ol greater * than thoſe who Were lic enſe ed 


many years. ago. 


And yet it is not - likely that all che profes 
for thirty years paſt were alike able to teach. The 


very reverend and worthy gentleman, who has 
taught divinity here, for near twenty years, has, 


without diſpute, very conſiderable talents, and 
much acquired knowlege; and he applied aſſidu-· 
ouſly to the buſineſs. I remember, that when he 


was called to that chair, there was an almoſt uni- 
verſal expectation, that the preachers edueated 
by him would both have a larger way of thinking, 
and would acquit themſelves in che pulpit to far 
better purpoſe, than ever had been the caſe with 


the ſtudents under any profeſſor before him. 
But in divinity, the ſame time is employed, and 
the fame, or nearly the ſame; things are read by 
every teacher. Thedodrines, the precepts, and 
motives are the ſame: in ſhort; the ſame ſyſtem is 


taught by whoſoever is the profeſſor; The effect, 


 therefore,, muſt be the ſame, though the reſpec- 


tive abilities of the profeſſors may be very diffe- 
rent · If a dwarf raiſes up a ſtone four foot high, 
and a giant raiſes a ſtone of the ſame weight and 
ſize alſo, four foot, when they are both let fall 
on a pavement, the impreſſion made by the 

dwarf's ſtone will be equal to that made by the _ 
giant's. If Therſites throws a dart with all his 


force, which is as 20; and Ajax, whoſe force is 
as loo, throws a dart of equal weight and ſharp- 
_ neſs, with a force only as 20; each of them will 


alike pierce the ſhield of Hector. It is very 


However far one of them may excel the other in 


ability, the ſame or nearly the ſame force is ex- 
erted and applied by each of them: nay, in ſome 


| reſpects, the weak profeſſor may ſeem rather to 


haye the advantage. Senſible of his inability, he 
will, it is probable, be more in earneſt; his way 
of thinking and ſpeaking; is more familiar; his 


capacity is more commenſurate to that of his 


ſcholars. In common life, a weak man enlighr- 
ens and leads a weak man more effectually than a 
man of ability can do. If he teaches in Latin, 


or even in Engliſh, and blunders in grammar 


now and then, che ſtudents will be Gverted; ; they 
member the doctrines or things which the pro- 


this means they will imbibe knowlege, perhaps, 
Faſter than by a grave, uniform, and ſenſible 
_ diſcourſe, which oftentimes tires the hearers; 


compoſitions, and by their expreſſing themſelyes 
in a natural manner. Now, the ſtudents, for 


toric, antient and modern, and very diligently 
delivered. It might be thought reaſonable to 
conclude, that, in this reſpect, the ſtudents muſt 


have not, nor do I know any body who has, ob- 
ſerved that theſe lectures have produced any ſen- 


did, who, perhaps, during the time of their ſtu- 
dying, neyer heard of compoſition. 


rat 1 


will be rouzed to attention, and will long re- 


feſſor had not ready language to expreſs. _ By 


and, having no breaks in it, does not renew nor 
keep up their attention. 

But we judge of preachers, not * the depth 
of their knowlege, but by the eaſineſs of their 


we AA > © v9 =” — OO _ tu mt 


many years, have been taught the art of com- 
poſition : they have got a courſe of lectures ju- 
diciouſly collected from the beſt maſters in rhe- 
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be conſiderably and greatly improved: and yet 1 


ſible effect. The preſent preachers, generally 
ſpeaking, oompoſe juſt as the preachers formerly 


2 * 
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The real cauſe of this, I take to be, that the 


than formerly. To give a diſcourſe once a year, 
perhaps ſeldomer, is all that is required of rhem. 
If they were obliged to compoſe every week, 
or every month, they would ſoon out-ſtrip thoſe 


H who ſtudied long ago. To compoſe frequently 
tt by the help of ſo good directions would produce ” 
2 very ſpeedy and remarkable effect. But with- | 


out the exerciſe of compoſition, the directions 


are in a manner loſt. It would be juſt ſo in any 
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ſtudents are not called to compoſe any ie 


other art. Should a writing-maſter entertain his 
4 {holats with the moſt excellent rules abour writ- 
2 ing, but never put a pen in their hand, he would 

| 1 loſe his labour: or ſhould a carpenter harangue 
T his apprentices how to hew the wood, how to 
; form every plank, and how to join the whole; 
E but never cauſe them mange the hatchet, or 
drive a nail, he would never teach them the art 
: 11 is the ſame thing with re- 
# ſpe& to — "RN the rules are profitable, if 
Z they are frequently put in practice; and without 
x | this all the rules in the world will never enable 
a man to compoſe. © The exerciſe of compoſing 
is _ more eu than the rules, PA is ma- 
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nifeſt from what has happened in this univerſity; 
the compoſi ng one diſcourſe” a year did, former. 
1y, bring the ſtudents to know a little about 
compoſition; the compoſing one diſcourſe a year 
produces the ſame effect ſtill; and little alterati 


no delivered. 


appear. Though theſe diſcourſes were not all 
delivered from the deſk,” but only looked over, 
and the errors in compoſition pointed out by the 
maſter, a wonderful proficiency would be made; 
and your poſition, that the ſcholars of an able 
and of a weak profeſſor are "I ON = 
no longer be well founddqſuo. 


ſuppoſe I have touched at the cauſes of it, which 
you did not. The remedy, I think, is ob 
if teachers will pleaſe to be at a little more pains; 
without which, things will go on as before; and 


(themſelves. in point of coinpoſition above their 


L 26 J 


on is made, es lectures on e are 


But if inſtead of one diſeourſe, thats were ten 
or twelve diſcourſes compoſed yearly by each [2 l 
ſtudent, the advantage of the lectures would ſoon | 1 | 


X. 


In the mean time, I allow the e 1 


| OUS, 


the riſing generation will have no cauſe to value 


predeceſſors, notwithſtanding + the beſt! leQures 
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But I would fain hope, that, along with ſo 
good lectures, more frequent compoſition will 
alſo ſoon be brought in faſhion, When the pre- 
cepts are ſo well delivered, what pity is it that 
the practice ſhould be ſo much neglected! The 
utility of conjoining them will ſome time appear. 
Indeed it is manifeſt, that the juſteſt precepts, 


unleſs they are applied to practice, are very uſe · 
lefs things, and very ſoon forgot. But if one 
[7 lbours to make himſelf maſtef of the art, con- 
1 | cerning which be has heard the precepts, he both 
” learns the art, and remembers the precepts : by 
attempting to apply them, he fixes them in his 
memory; by remembering and uſing them, he 
becomes more and more perfect in the art. In 
ſhort, to excel in compoſition, conſtant and al- 


moſt daily practice is neceſſary: the rules did not 


teach ne 3 nee en the 
rules. lt. | | | 


oa Jai You ae FRY hy ths 


10 of knowlege is, by far, more ſtrang and ge- 
neral in this city than I take it really to be. 


That there are ſome men of taſte, cannot: be de- 


nied: but the general deſire here, at preſent, is to 
bave a little more money; and conſidering the 
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populouſneſs of the place, there are, alas! ex- 


tremely few who trouble themſelyes about any 
part of ſcience whateyer, They may talk plau- 
fibly about your ſcheme, and even, in their 


judgments, approve it; but it will be great odds 
if ever they open their purſes to ſet it a going. 
Could you. have propoſed any ſcheme, which they 


ſaw was to double their gain next month, or next 


year, they would very greedily have. ſnap- 
ped at the bait: nay, ſometimes they will be 


| buſy about the moſt frivolous things, while the 


moſt momentous are neglected. At the election 


of a parliament-man, which concerns us exceed- 
ing little, you ſee here a mighty, and almoſt uni- 


verſal, ſtir ; but when a proper plan of education 


is propoſed, which is of the utmoſt importance 
to the intereſt and honour of this city, there will 
be ſome, from whom, perhaps, you expected 
much, who will be thoroughly drouſy and in- 
active. I think, therefore, that your hopes of 
ſucceſs are rather too ſanguine; for, though I 
am not at preſent in the council, I imagine 1 
: know their temper : and I have but little hope 
that the magiſtrates and they will, like the town- 
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an. Berween you-and ine, they wilt rither 
75  throw'it away” on parliamenteering ; or on ro- 
” manic projets, ſuch ax locks on che river, 
which can never be executed; and if they could, 


inſtead of "I nn n WRT de- 
trimental. 6 
Not that T W of an be ee 


Confideviog the enterprizing ſpirit of chis tity, 


"NE Kane be eretted in a little time. Se- 


conſiderable rank and 1 865 ſee the neceſſi - 


ty of it, and talk about it ih a generous und public 


ſpirited manner. The greateſt difficulty, they 
think, is to find proper teachers: and, no doubt, 
if the thing is done at all, it ſnould be done to 
- purpoſe, and not in a ſham manner. It would 
be ridiculous to employ thoſe to teach hiſtory, 
geography, and philoſophy, who are reputed to 


have no tolerable knowlege of theſe things : it 
would be ſtill more ridiculous to call a ſchool, 


taught by ſuch people, an Academy: but I am 
} perſuaded it is not ſo difficult to find two ot three 
Voung men of ſprightly genius, poſſeſſed of the 


rudiments of knowlege, and who are either al. 
ready, or can ſoon make themſelyes, accompliſhed 


L 30 J 


forthe undertaking, There are ſuchſtudents, tho 
they be but little known: and certainly no other 


but the magiſtrates, and principal inhabitants, ought 
to take, or pretend to take, the lead in this matter. 
They are beſt able to judge of the merit of thoſe 
who may offer their ſervice. Tho' no ſalary was 
to be given, the magiſtrates. ought to take care 
what is the capacity of thoſe who are intruſted 


with the education af youth; eſpecially in the 


important things propoſed to be taught at the 
Academy. No man ſhould be allowed to teach 
ſuch things, till he firſt undergoes a public exa- 
mination in preſence of the magiſtrates, and be 
approved of by competent judges. 
If there ſhall be, in this place, a briſk. and; ge- 
nk deſire for ſuch a courſe of education, and 
if proper, encouragement be offered, fit teachers 
of every. particular branch; will ſoon appear; 
and if to pronounce juſtiy, to judge of fine writ 


ing, and to compoſe. in Engliſh, ſhall, as you 


propoſe, be among the things taught at the Aca- 


demy; Ido affirm, that any teacher of tolerable 


genius, may borrow great aſſiſtance from a valu- 
able book juſt publiſhed, the laſt work of a very 
maſterly writer *; I mean, The Elements of < Cri. 


* Lord KAIMs. 
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ticiſm, the firſt eſſay of the kind 1 have ſeen in 
Engliſn; and, perhaps, it may be along time be 


fore 'any other "Ws venture to write __ the 
ſame ſubje&. 


/ Rexank 8. You ſeem to have had two deſigns. 
in view: one to defend yourſelves and us from 
the imputation of ignorance; and the other to 


have an Academy erected. The firſt, as I re- 
marked before, you ſometimes purſue with ra- 
ther too much wit and ſatire. I doubt not 
but the provocation you have got may be very 
great. I have ſeen and felt very ſevere mock- 
ing of that ſort myſelf: but I muſt repeat it a- 
gain, that no provocation ſhould have cauſed you 
write any thing which might mar your principal 
deſign;* or make things worſe. Univerſities, ill 


have for attaining ſome little knowlege. The 


maſters, indeed, impart too little; and few of 
them give directions how to read: but when 
young people are ſent to a college, and have no 
other buſmeſs, ſome of them will give applicati- 


on to ſtudy. And though many of the things 


they hear in ſchool may be thorny and unprofi- 
table, yet, by converſing with one another, they 


. . 
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fall into ſomething that is of uſe to chem. Some 
ſhreds of knowlege from the literary and buſy 
world reach even to them, which are, perhaps, 
of more uſe than the lectures they hear: and, 
notwithſtanding all you ſay, even theſe lectures 
are of ſome advantage. I think, therefore, you 
ought not to have lefſened that eſteem and revye- 
rence which ſcholars ſhould have for their teach. 


ers, nor to have talked ſo {lightly of that folem- 


nity which, you-acknowlege, is uſeful and ne- 
ceſſary to convey inſtruction. It was alſo wrong, 
I fear, to uſe ſo many ſharp expreflions : theſe 


may proyoke the. profeſſors to become more 


flothful, and to turn to things ſtill more dark 
and unprofitable than thoſe they now teach: and 
this may very likely be the caſe, if they ſee that 
no Academy is like to be erected here: and yet, 
if the profeſſors be not too obſtinate, a very dif- 


ferent effect may be produced. Oftentimes 


faults are aſſdon corrected as they are taken no- 


_ tice of. Since your letter began to be talked of, 


I have heard that the profeſſors age giving out 


that there was long ago a deſign to teach geogra | 
phy inſtead of logic: ſo that they themſelves 


have been before. hand with you, though You, 


1 37 ] 
perhaps, may be vain enough to aſſume the me- 


rib of that ping as ur now we Heard nothing 
of it. ay 

But ft all, when 1 ay lacy your ſatire may 
obſtruct your deſign, I am not quite ſure that I 
am in the right. Perhaps, it was neceſſary ; per- 
haps, you have been ſparing enough in it. That 
a true religion may be embraced, the falſe one is 
to be exploded: that a new and proper plan of 
education may'be encouraged, the faults of the 
old and unſuitable one muſt be laid open. But 
it required an uncommon degree of boldneſs to 


| ſpeak outasyouhave done. I have often ſeen, that 


when all the world were' convinced that wrong T 
meaſures were publicly purſued; and when every 
wiſe man was wiſhingthat others might openly cen · 
ſure ſuch meaſures, yet he was ſhy and ſilent him: 
ſelf, How far you have merited blame, rather than 
praiſe; I am loth'to ay: one thing ſeems plain, 5 
that if you had been very ſatirically diſpoſed, you 
might have thrown into your paper ſeveral late 
tranlactions, which would have appeared more 
ſevere than any thing you have ſaid; and, as you 
are of this city, the —_ 1 mean could not but 5 
be known — ( 


E 


iT 4 
Theſe are my poor remarks. I have offered 
them with a freedom which, I hope, is not offen- 
ſive. The ſenſe and ſpirit of your paper will be 
generally approved. The ſtrokes of ſatire will 
beleſs reliſned. The deſign is noble, ſeaſonable, 
and neceſſary. The ſucceſs of it, J fear, is at 
beſt doubtful. However, by the very propoſal, 
ſome good, I hope, may be produced. If the 
gentlemen. of the univerſity are in good hu- 
mour, they will voluntarily make great altera. 
tions in the matter and manner of their teach 
ing, If they believe that an Academy is to be 
erected, they will be forced to alter many things: 
if there is great probability that your plan ſhall 
ſoon take place, that will overcome their greateſt 
obſtinacy: if a royal viſitation ean be obtained, 
that will ſet all on a right footing. Senſible men 
will form an uſeful plan of teaching, and 
the profeſſors, will be tied down to obſerve 
it. If the crown appoint factors to uplift and 
manage the college revenues, all occaſion: of 
wrangling will be removed; the maſters will live | 
in harmony, and will have leiſure to mind their 
| Þr oper buſineſs. They will be freed from much 
obloquy; and. thoſe parts of the country from 


ained, 
e men 


j and | 


bſerve 
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ill live 
| their 
much 
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which they have hitherto raiſed their revenues, 
will be reſcued from much real or ĩimagined oppreſl- 
on. What I wiſh for moſt of all in this matter, for 
the ſake of the public, and my own children, is to 
ſee an Academy preſently erected: my next wiſh 
is, that the univerſity would wiſely, of their own 
accord, make the neceſſary and deſired alterati- 


ae Hh hb teaching. If neither of theſe is done, 


L wiſh to ſee a royal viſitation aſſoon as poſſible. 
It is about forty years ſince there was one; and 
it could not be more needed at that time than it 
is now, If it is aſked in a decent and reſpectful 
manner, without ſhowing any ill humour, or 


throwing out any perſonal reflections, a thing ſo 


beneficial to the country, and that puts the go- 
vernment to no expence, would mne be 


granted. nnn 5 Y 31 
Shall the a content wich the old 


manner of teaching, apply to parhament to have 
burſaries altered from the original deſtination of 


the founder, ſo as to ſuit their preſent intereſt or 


particular views; and meet with ſucceſs ? ſhall 
this city petition to be indemnified for its loſſes, 


and to have its revenues inereaſed and extended, 
and ſucceed alſoꝰ And are there none who will 
1 2 
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ſteem, fo languid a deſire of knowlege, fo feeble 
men will nor! - ouble themſelves to 'aſk & thing 
infallible ? a thing, the conſequences of which 
ſociety, or particular perſon. Were there an 
Academy erected, men might continue in their 
ſleep and indolence; and ſuffer things to proceed 
{in'the-old/infpid way. But, with what relutt 
ance do I think that both may poſſibly be neglett- 


ed for ſixty years paſt, it is not mine, but the 
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apply to the king and privy eounil, for that which 
would advance the intereſt, the virtue, and hap. 
pineſs of their children and' poſterity ? If ſuch 
application is made, is it poſſible but that it muſt 
be liſtened to? It is worthy of this city, and 
of the whole gentlemen in the neighbouring 
counties, to unite as one man, and reſpectfully, 
but firmly, to inſiſt for ſo neceſſary and cheap a 


| favour, It is not a narrow, factious, or ſelf- 
Intereſted affair, but of public, of extenſive, and 
of laſting importance to the welfare and aggran- 


diſement of our country. Is there ſo low an e- 
a concern for poſterity in city and country, that 
of the higheſt importance, when ſucceſs ĩs almoſt 


are great and good, ard which brings harm to no 


ed! If young people had been properly educat- 
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general opinion, that our country, at this time, 


would have been highly improved. How pain- 
ful to think that the ſame ſlothfulneſs may con- 
tinue ſtilll Twenty years ago, when I was rid- 
ing a-croſs.the country, ſeyeral farmers complain- 


ed to me, that if their grand-fathers had planted 


trees on the barren. ground, forty years before, it 


would, by their time, have yielded great profit; 


and laſt year I was ſorry to obſerve, that · they 


had left room for their grand- children to lodge 
the ſame complaint againſt themſelves. Will we 


be equally and infinitely, more fooliſh? Con- 
vinced that education has been long, and is at 


preſent, on a wrong footing, will we make no at- 


tempts to ſet it on a right one? „For my part, I 
cannot but wiſh that there may be ſpirit and reſo- 
lution among us, to offer ſerious and repeated, 


but modeſt and inoffenſiye, addreſſes on this head; 


_ and that eicher you, or others, may awake and 
keep up the public attention to this great and 
momentous concern, till ſomething: ſhall be ef. 
fectually done. I hope the letter I have remark- 
ed upon, which, i in ſeveral reſpects, I think very 
faulty, will not, however, be the ſingle eſſay of 

the kind by your ſociety ; making only a tranſient 
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noiſe, for a few days, and ſuffered to ſink again 
into oblivion. ' I hope there are a ſet of men in 


the country, whoſe buſineſs it is to examine 
ſchools, and ſuperviſe the education .of youth, 
who will imitate the ſpitit of their fore-fathers; 
and who, if this matter ſhall, by all others, be ne- 
glected, will have the virtue to make a proper 
application, and the honour of obtaining their re 


queſt. Though they 1 were lately unſucceſsful 


in an application lor themſelves, where more 
money was ſought, they will, in this generous 


and neceſſary meaſure, meet with full Son, | 


when no money is aſked for, or deſired. 
5 I have, x 


as' you have choſen to conceal your names, I 
follow your example: and, in order to convey 


to you my remarks, ſuch as they are, I have 
privately ſent them to one, who, I believe, knows 


by what channel to communicate them te you. 


You will en . this trouble, aid believe 


| 2 * | : | | þ | | Yours, etc, Jr 
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| doubt, heard. njectures very the | 
Wn particular uritef r writ iters, of: your letter; but 


gain 
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